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Justum  8c  tenacem  propositi  vlrum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava jubentium, 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  tolida,  neqiie  Auster 
Dux  inquieli  turbidus  Hadriae  : 

Ncc  fulininantis  ma^oa  Jovis  manus. 

Si  fractus  illabltur  orbis, 
Inipavidum  ferienl  ruinac. 

There  is  no  character  w’hich  the 
world  more  unitedly  despises  than 
the  mean  and  spiritless  co\¥ard,  the 
man  who  submits  to  insult  without 
resentment,  and  to  injury  without 
resistance.  Giving  him  no  credit 
for  a  practical  belief  in  those  pre¬ 
cepts  which  direct  to  submission 
and  silence,  or  in  the  philosophy, 
which  teaches  that  self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  world 
denominates  the  coward  poor  and 
contemptible. 

Every  other  weakness  of  human 
nature  is  considered  with  indul¬ 
gence.  Folly  is  pardoned, however 
extravagant  its  manner,  and  the 
worst  of  vices  are  palliated  by  asso¬ 
ciates,  who  are  equally  diverging 
from  the  path  of  propriety.  Prodi¬ 
gality  is  proclaimed  to  be  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  noble  and  disinterested 
spirit,  avarice  of  a  prudent  and  cal¬ 
culating  economy  ;  ambition  is  the 
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fault  of  virtue,  and  no  one  is  seduc¬ 
ed  by  its  allurements,  but  such  as 
are  capable  of  some  extension  of 
thought  and  some  enterprize  of 
mind.  But  cowardice  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  such  contemptible  character 
that  it  is  never  openly  vindicated, 
those  who  know'  its  influence  on 
themselves  are  ashamed  of  it  in 
others,  and  feel  too  much  mortified 
to  confess  their  relationship ;  or 
perhaps  in  the  moment  they  would 
venture  on  its  praise,  feci  its  influ¬ 
ence  too  much  to  justify  w  hat  in  fact 
it  requires  courage  to  vindicate. 

It  is  however  the  remark  of  a 
writer  of  eminence  that  fear  only 
makes  anv  one  brave,  that  the  cour- 
age  requisite  for  retreat  is  superior 
to  that  w  hich  is  required  for  action, 
because  the  danger  is  equal  and  the 
obloquy  greater.  Paradoxical  as 
the  sentiment  appearsjt  is  w  ith  some 
modification  undoubtedly  collect. 
Public  opinion  often  erects  a  battery 
against  reputation,  far  more  dreadful 
and  murderous  than  that,  which  the 
most  stubborn  enemy  could  place 
against  life,  and  under  .  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  compels  an  observance 
of  “  honorable  law”  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  General  compels  his 
undisciplined  troops  to  engage,  by 
placing  guards  in  the  rear,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  destroy  every  one  who  will 
not  manfully  do  his  duty.  It  is 
through  fear  of  the  rear  guards, 
which  public  opinion  places  at  con¬ 
venient  intervals,  that  many,  are 
I  compelled  on  enterprizes  ’  they 
I  would  gladly  relinquish  and^  how* 
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ever  desirous  they  might  be  of  not 
noticing  an  attack  or  despising  an 
insult,  are  oftentimes  obliged  to 
sacrifice  the  inoffensiveness  of  their 
character  and  resent  the  conduct 
they  would  far  rather  should  be  qui¬ 
etly  forgotten. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  factitious  aids 
should  be  resorted  to,  to  generate 
courage.  That  which  is  in  itself 
noble  will  ever  be  the  object  of  es¬ 
teem,  and  whatever  is  valuable  will 
be  liable  to  a  counterfeit.  There 
is  a  native  nobleness  and  dignity, 
W'hich  covers  the  brave  man  with 
glory.  The  ferocity  of  character, 
which  as  the  w'riters  on  civil  law  in¬ 
form  us,  was  the  first  foundation  of 
empire,  is  still  remembered  with 
respect ;  and  modified  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  improvements  of  a  more 
civilized  age,  appears  in  that  august 
and  dignified  deportment,  which 
commands  admiration  by  its  firm¬ 
ness,  and  respect  by  its  honour; 
w’hich  protects  itself  from  injury  by 
its  spirit,  yet  is  never  involved  in  a 
quarrel  by  heedless  impetuosity  ; 
which  is  guarded  by  its  pride 
against  the  recei\ing  of  an  insult, 
and  by  its  politeness  from  offer¬ 
ing  one  ;  which,  in  confusion  and 
difficulty,  when  common  minds 
sink  in  the  conflicts  and  tumult  of 
the  moment,  maintains  itself  with 
firmness,  and  pursues  with  infiexi- 
bility  the  dictates  of  its  wisdom. 

It  is  the  union  of  these  points  in 
the  character,  which  gives  to  the 
brave  man  his  claim  to  honorable 
rank.  Yet  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  nerve  and  strength  of  mind 
which  can  support  fatigue  and  de- 
lide  danger  is  made  a  security  for 
insolence  and  indignity,  and  the 
consciousness  of  being  able  to  re¬ 
strain  reproaches  by  force  is  con¬ 
verted  to  an  argument  for  giving 
them  existence.  This  is  a  petty 
tyranny  w  hich  should  be  every  where 
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despised.  Courage  when  solitary 
is  not  a  virtue.  It  requires  an  asso. 
cialion  w  ith  others  to  give  it  life  and 
importance.  In  itself  it  is  nothing. 

The  savage  possesses  it  when  he 
steals  in  the  dark  through  liis  ene¬ 
mies  and  murders  the  cradled  infant 
in  its  sleep.  The  robber  possesses 
it  when  he  meets  the  traveller  on  j 
the  highway,  and  w  ith  the  terrors  o{ ; 
the  law  disregarded,  plunders  him  | 
of  his  purse.  But  these  men, 
though  equally  regardless  of  life, 
are  of  infinitely  less  consideration 
than  the  man  who  tempers  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  liis  mind  w  ith  the  virtues  of 
his  heart,  and  leaves  the  balance  i 
his  courage  and  ^ 
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and  destitute  of  even  necessary  ai»i-  ^  ^ 
ntation.  Yet  how  many  of  this  f  But 
ilesciiption  can  we  number,  whose  '' 
spirit  on  any  occasional  bustle  rises  I 
in  a  tumult  like  the  froth  of  the 
champaign  bottle,  but  allowed  for  a 
little  while  to  remain  undisturbed 
dies  away  in  the  same  dull,  stale 
and  unprofitable  manner.  This  is 
rather  the  ebullition  of  passionate 
temper  than  the  concomitant  of  a 
brave  heart. 

There  is  likewise  an  exhibition 
of  inconsiderate  courage,  which  sets 
at  defiance  the  possibility  of  danger; 
a  rash  and  hazardous  exposure  of^  . 
life,  when  little  is  to  be  gained  by 
the  risk, and  probably  nothing  whirli 
could  justify  the  hazard.  But  dis- 
regard  of  danger  is  not  always  brave-  ? 
ry,  and  in  the  language  of  Iludi-^ 
bras,  though  not  indeed  in  the  full 
)  extent  to  which  Ac  carried  it— rAc 


equal  beuveen 
humanity. 

Neither  is  the  fortitude  and  firm¬ 
ness,  wliich  shine  with  the  lustre  of 
honour,  a  mere  transient  and  mo- 
njentary  blaze  sometimes  warm¬ 
ing  and  elevating  the  mind  beyond 
the  natural  heat  of  the  passions,  and 
then  by  way  of  equilibrium,  sufttr. 
ing  it  to  remain  cold  and  lifeless,  if 
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better  fiart  of  valour  is  discretion. —  ’ 
Courage  is  a  quality  too  noble  to  be 
generated  by  every  casual  accident. 

I  It  may  appear  in  the  storm,  but 
I  during  the  mildest  calm  it  must 
'  still  have  existence.  To  receive 
praise  it  must  bear  examination. 

I  Boldness  and  resolution  are  parts 
I  of  the  American  character.  We 
;  often  pass  without  particular  notice 
=  the  instances  of  hardy  enterprise 
j  and  courageous  determination,  as 
wc  overlook  the  rising  splendor  of 
i  the  sun  or  other  glorious  phenome- 
i  non  of  nature  that  is  daily  within 
our  view.  There  is  no  doubt  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  have  often  been  inclin¬ 
ed  to  praise  where  there  was  only 
liberty  to  wonder,  and  are  frequent¬ 
ly  inclined  to  extol  what  is  done 
V.  Ithout  an  idea  of  creating  admira¬ 
tion.  Men  arc  frequently  found  ad- 
enturous  and  daring  merely  in  con- 
iquence  of  never  having  calculated 
!ie  hazard,  and  arc  seemingly  brave 
tnly  because  they  are  ignorant. 

.  But  these  are  not  the  characters 
£  1  ^ith  which  we  alK)und.  Judgment 
s  t  the  companion  of  bravery,  and 
g  4‘*urage  is  more  to  be  admired  as  it 
jj  !|  directed  by  wisdom.  'I'lie  man 
j  tiho  in  times  of  danger  and  alarm 
the  difTicuIties  by  w  hich  he  is 
surrounded,  and  rightly  appreciat- 
the  strength  he  has  to  contend 
s  .iinst,  brings  into  the  field  an 
^jual  force,  in  his  own  courage  and 
icision  ;  w  ho  is  alarmed  by  no 
linger  and  intimidated  by  no  dis- 
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VPj'ild  be  dishonorable  to  avoid,  re- 
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■tts  w'hilc  strength  remains  for  the 
E&:'.test,  and  enjoys  victory  with 
S  Kleration  "or  suffers  defeat  with- 
St  disgrace,  is  a  noble  creature  of 
aven’s  chosen  w’orkmanship  and 
SvTves  the  glory  he  cannot  fail  to 
uii’c. 
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rOR  THE  EMERALD, 

LORD  CHASCELLOR  ERSKISE. 

The  character  of  Thomas  Er- 
skine  the  late  Lord  Higli  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  England,  as  it  glimmers  to 
us  through  the  dense  and  puligin- 
ous  medium  of  party  rancour,  ap¬ 
pears  to  comprehend  an  assend^lage 
of  various  (iualiiies  so  whimsically 
arranged,  that  they  break  upon  the 
eye  in  the  full  glare  of  contradiction. 
The  party  caricaturist,  w  ho  is  re¬ 
strained  by  no  adamantine  principle 
of  honour  from  gi'ing  such  a  char¬ 
acter  the  dash  of  his  pencil,  rejoices 
to  find  such  an  object  for  his  prey, 
because  as  he  is  not  bound  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  whole  truth,  he  can  select 
the  most  obnoxious  parts,  distort 
them  into  every  shape  that  malice 
can  invent,  and  summon  the  origin¬ 
al  to  vouch  for  his  veracity.  The 
determined  panegyrist,  actuated  by 
motives  equally  base,  obtrudes  on 
the  sight  each  dazzling  quality  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  object,  and  appeals 
to  the  original  likeness  for  the  fidel¬ 
ity  of  his  representation.  Thus  a 
man  is  made  both  an  angel  of  light, 
and  a  demon  of  darkness  l)y  two 
painters,  while  he  sits  for  Ids  por¬ 
trait  ;  both  of  whom  copy,  and  neith¬ 
er  of  whom  do  justice  to  the  face. 
To  exemplify  this  remark,  let  us 
take  the  subject  of  ilie  preseiu  essay. 
Those  who  admired  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  because  they  en¬ 
joyed  a  salary  worthy  of  their  ad- 
miiation,  denominate  the  oj)po- 
nent  to  it,  a  pert  and  insignificant 
coxcomb,  who  by  sonie  fortuitous 
dispensation,  has  attracted  popular 
favour.  The  party  once  attached 
to  Mr.  Fox  of  which  he  was  one, 
who  abused  Mr.  Piit,  because  u- 
niongst  other  of  his  i)iofli;,ate  ex¬ 
penditures  of  public  money  he  did 
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not  throw  away  salaries  on  them, 
represented  Mr.  Erskine  as  a  prodi¬ 
gy  in  eloquence  and  morals.  He 
has  been  but  little  versed  in  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  cabinets  who  does  not  know, 
that  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  ador¬ 
ed  by  the  rabble,  he  is  hated  by  the  : 
Court.  Lord  Erskine  has  now  ar-  | 
rived  at  that  temperate  point  of  ex- 
islence,  where  the  adventitious  | 
splendor,  which  the  cabinet  or  the  ' 
rabble  confer  is  beginning  to  dissi- 1 
pate  ;  the  purity  of  his  patriotism  ! 
is  in  the  eyes  of  the  mob,  lost  in  the  ' 
glitter  of  his  coronet.  The  seals  of 
office  are  now  transferred  to  other  , 
hands,  and  his  influence  in  the  cab- 
inet  has  departed  with  them.  Let 
us  now  proceed  to  a  slight  notice  of  j 
his  life,  and  we  shall  observe  that 
mixture  of  qualities,  which  has  giv¬ 
en  to  his  friends  and  his  enemies 
alteniate  causes  of  triumph,  as  the 
tremulous  and  dancing  balance  has 
inclined. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  who  if 
memory  is  correct  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Sir  William  Jones,  pub¬ 
lished  a  popular  tract  the  production 
of  that  celebrated  scholar.  The 
ministry  deeming  the  pamphlet  to 
contain  inflammatory  matter, direct- 
their  Attorney  General  to  institute 
a  prosecution  against  his  Reverence, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Sir  William 
wrote  a  letter  acknowledging  him- 
velf  the  author  of  the  work,  and 
avowing  his  responsibility  for  the 
sentiments.  This  was  the  very 
work  which  Thomas  Muir  for  dis¬ 
seminating  many  years  after,  suffer¬ 
ed  the  punishment  of  exile  on  the 
shores  of  New  Holland  ;  while  its 
author  was  enjoying  the  high  and 
important  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
Bengal.  The  youthful  Erskine  was 
counsel  for  the  Dean,  and  uniting 
himself  with  the  popular  indigna¬ 
tion  which  the  conduct  of  the  min¬ 
istry  excited,  he  raised  himself  into 
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notice  and  respect.  His  speech  iq 
defence  of  the  Dean,  was  little  w  or¬ 
thy  of  notice,  if  we  consider  only 
the  matter.  Every  public  print 
abounded  with  ideas  of  a  similar 
sort ;  it  was  a  collection  of  formida.fc 
ble  truisms,  which  none  can  contro-^ 
vert,  and  which  an  ignorant  rabble 
believe  establishes  the  point  con¬ 
tended  for,  because  uncontrovened,  - 
Ideas  which  in  their  natural  stated 
were  as  common  as  creation,  no\»j 
wore  the  appearance  of  novelty  from 
the  metaphori  brilliancy  of  this!  IJy  qJ- 
dress.  It  accorded  with  the  feel-\ 
ings  of  the  multitude;  the  public | 
prints,  as  before  remarked,  supplii  | 
the  speaker  wdth  ideas,  and  he  gave  f 
them  metaphors  in  exchange.  Dur  j 
ing  the  trial  an  incident  happened^ 
which  established  beyond  all  con  |  yalshii 
troversy,  the  speaker’s  claim  *  ^  ^ 
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popularity.  Judge  Buller  who  pixf  ; 


sided  at  the  trial,  (and  whose  con 
stitutional  irritability  was  his-  prin 
cipal  failing)  ordered  Mr.  Erskine  jpopen 
to  sit  down,  who  positively  refu  c 
to  obey  his  command,  and  triumph 
ed  over  his  opponent.  The 
who  dared  to  bully  so  tremendov 
an  animal  as  an  English  Judge  isl; 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  was  in  thi; 
estimation  a  prodigy  second  only 
Hercules  in  his  triumph  over  m(  i 
sters.  Happily  for  Erskine  hisci 
ent  was  found  guilty.  From  t! 
moment  he  could  wear  the  scowl 
business  and  importance  at 
minster  hall  ;  from  that  moment  ! 
could  gain  friends  and  admirers,  !k 
cause  it  was  dangerous  to  ofTe: 
him  ;  from  that  moment  the  pub! 
journals  could  ring  with  his  p  ;ii 
gyrics,  because  it  increased  tenfo 
the  number  of  their  patrons.  In  I 
speech  at  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  S 
Asaph,  there  are  none  of  tho> 
abominable  egotisms  which  in 
subsequent  productions  he  so  sci  L 
pulously  worships.  He  did  i  r*^blc< 
consider  it  his  duty  then,  to  usu  ^^^‘*^| 
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the  province  of  his  panegyrists. 
Avuilin'^  himself  of  the  “  flood  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men,”  which  as 
SImkespeare  tells  us  leads  on  to 
fortune  he  found  by  experience, 
that  his  favourite  bard  was  just  at 
I  least  in  one  of  /da  remarks.  Sober 
^  justice  however,  is  not  indiscrinnn- 
1  ate  in  her  censures.  The  man  who 
for  the  space  of  twenty-seven  years 
^  attends,  without  a  day’s  intermission 
I  to  his  professional  duty,  and  in  the 
E  almost  infinite  and  perplexing  vari¬ 
ety  of  business  which  a  vast  extent 
of  practice  involves,  maintains  a 
reputation  pure  and  unsullied  and  a 
popularity  brightening  as  it  ad¬ 
vances  in  years,  is  justly  an  object 
of  admiration.  Such  was  Erskine, 
At  the  bar  even  the  jealousy  of  ri- 
valship  allowed  him  pre-eminence. 

Not  long  after  the  trial  of  the 
[Dean,  Lord  George  Gordon  by  the 
•intemperance  of  his  zeal  against 
' popery,  had  almost  accomplish.ed 
the  destruction  of  London  by  a  Pro- 
Uestant  flame*  Of  the  Church  of 
^gland  it  served  his  Lordship’s 
iuTB,  the7i  to  he  the  advocate.  Some 
remission  of  tlie  severity  of  the  law 
which  enacted  heavy  pains  and  pen¬ 
alties  against  the  Paj/ists  was  pro- 
pijposed  in  Parliament.  Lord  George, 

J anxious  to  nibble  at  every  tempting 
t>ait  of  popularity  that  the  vicissi¬ 
tude  of  liuinan  events  might  throw 
,H)iit,  rewived  the  ancient  jealousy  of 
J  f'nglishiuen  against  the  Roman 
iCatholics.  He  raised  the  alarm 
j  Shat  the  Church  of  England  was  en- 
j|;^angered.  This  raven  note  caught 
'Innongst  the  [jopulace  like  wildfire, 
Q-jjhc  burnings  of  Smithfield,  and  all 
]  ;)lhe  tyranny  of  the  infamous  Mary 
“  djummoned  from  historic  repose  to 
10  TPPe^^r  before  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
j  ^isli  Protestants — At  the  instigation 
^^^f  Lord  George  Gordon  they  as- 
.  l^-iubled  in  vast  bodies  to  remon- 
u  f  against  the  passing  of  the  law, 
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and  as  if  resolved  to  anticipate  wh:.t 
they  dreamed  the  Uciinan  Catholics 
might  do,  burnt, pillaged  and  destroy¬ 
ed  long  without  resistance.  W  hen 
law’ was  once  more  resumed,  the  no- 
blePeer  was  brought  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  his  country  to  answ  er  to  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  Erskine 
and  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ken¬ 
yon  were  his  counsel,  and  obtained 
an  actpiittal  of  their  client  at  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  his  intellect.  It  appeared 
by  plenary  evidence,  that  the  noble 
l^ord  did  not  know  the  use,  or  the 
properties  of  the  tremendous  ma¬ 
chine  that  he  had  wound  up,  and  set 
in  motion.  The  right  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  petition  Parliament  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  w’as  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  invaluable  privi¬ 
leges  of  Englishmen.  Lord  George 
for  the  more  efl'ectual  promotion  of 
his  own  popularity, convened  so  large 
a  congregation  that  insurrection,  re¬ 
bellion  and  conflagration  threatened 
the  metropolis.  In  this,  his  Lord- 
ship  had  evidently  no  further  par¬ 
ticipation  than  the  inflammatory  ad¬ 
dresses  which  convoked  the  asem- 
bly  together.  This,  Mr.  Erskine 
ingeniously  represented  as  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  aflectionate  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
stability  of  the  protestant  succes¬ 
sion.  This  Was  pompously  blazon¬ 
ed  out  in  all  the  spangles  of  rheto¬ 
ric  ;  believed  by  the  Jury,  and  his 
Lordship  preserved  from  the  san¬ 
guinary  axe.  The  future  life  of 
this  miserable  peer  was  a  negative 
comment  on  the  justice  of  Mr.  Er- 
skine’s  remaik.  His  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  succession  was  testified 
by  his  conversion  to  the  JevAJi  faithy 
and  his  initiation  into  the  severe  cer¬ 
emonies  of  that  religion.  A  cause  of 
such  high  expectation  and  anxiety 
elevated  its  advocate  to  its  own  alti¬ 
tude,  Mr.  Erskine  thus  purloined 
all  the  popularity  of  his  client. 

TO  M  CONTUiCEJQ 
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For  the  Emerald. 
DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 

AND  ORIGINAL  REMARXS. 

Sir  John  Carr  is  by  many  con- 
lidercd  as  a  trifler,  and  by  others  as 
a  very  interesting  and  agreeable 
companion.  He  gives  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  his  volume  very  neatly  in  the 
following  lines.  “  As  I  propose 
that  the  reader  shall  travel  with  me 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should 
share  some  of  the  inconveniences  as 
well  as  the  enjoyments  of  the  excur¬ 
sion.  Before  we  smile  together  in 
the  beautiful  islands  of  Sweeden, 
we  must  be  content  to  bear  with  re¬ 
signation  the  gloom  of  her  almost  in¬ 
terminable  forests  of  fir.” 

THE  POST. 

The  arrival  of  the  Mail  is  poetical¬ 
ly  and  faithfully  described  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines. 

. Messenger  of  grief 

Perhapsto  thousands  and  ofjoy  to  some  ; 
To  him  indifTrent  whether  grief  or  joy, 
Houses  in  ashes  or  tlie  fall  of  stocks  ; 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  epis¬ 
tles  wet 

With  tears  that  trickled  down  the  writ¬ 
er’s  cheeks. 

Fast  as 'the  periods  from  his  flowing 
quill. 

Or  charged  with  am’rous  sighs  of  ab¬ 
sent  sw’ains, 

Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of 
them  all. 

LIBERTY. 

Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  ftow’r 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume. 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.  Censper. 

JUSTICE. 

From  such  a  base  caricature  of 
justice  I  turn  my  eyes  with  horror. 
I  turn  them  here  to  this  dignified 
and  high  tribunal  where  the  majesty 
of  real  justice  sits  enthroned.  Here 
I  perceive  her  in  her  proper  robes 
•f  truth  and  mercy,  chaste  and  sim¬ 


ple,  accessible  and  patient,  awful 
without  severity,  inquisitive  without 
meanness  ;  her  loveliest  attiibute 
appears  in  stooping  to  raise  the  op¬ 
pressed,  and  to  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  the  afllicted.  SheriduJu 

GUSTAVUS*  ADOLPHUS 

Is  said  “  to  have  died  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  the  w  ord  of  command 
in  his  mouth,  and  victory  in  his  im¬ 
agination.” 

A  KISS. 

The  Nothern  Summer  mentions 
the  following  little  circumstance. 

“  A  young  officer  of  the  imperial 
guards  approached  a  lady  and  kissed 
lier  hand,  and  as  he  raised  his  head  the 
lady  kissed  his  cheek:  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  Prussia.  The  salutation  was 
the  most  graceful  I  ever  witnessed.  It 
was  politeness  improved  by  the  most 
charming  gallantry  ;  bows,  curtices 
and  sahams  are  isicles  to  it.  While 
France  fiirnishes  us  with  caps  and  bon¬ 
nets,  and  Egypt  with  dusky  aide  boards, 
i  may  the  Russians  fix  the  universal 
mode  of  friendly  meeting  between  the 
sexes. forever  and  forever. 

ENGLISHMEN. 

That  dignity  which  is  connected 
with  liberty  is  happily  illustrated  by 
Goldsmith  in  his  character  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen. 
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. “A  thoughtful  band, 

**  By  forms  unfashion’d,  fresh  from  Na¬ 
ture’s  hand  ! 

“  Fierce  in  their  native  hardness  of  soul, 
“  True  to  imagin’d  right — above  con- 
troul. 

While  e’en  the  peasant  boasts  those 
rights  to  scan, 

“  And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as 
man.” 

SEDUCTION. 

How  abandoned  is  that  heart 
which  bulges  the  tear  of  innocence, 
and  is  the  cause  —  the  fatal  cause  of 
overwhelming  the  spotless  soul,  and 
plunging  the  yet  untainted  mind  in¬ 
to  a  sea  of  sorrow  and  repentance  ! 
Though  bom  to  protect  the  fair. 
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Huoes  not  man  act  the  part  of  a  de-  the  nurseey. 

P  Lady'  Maryr  Wortley  ^Montague 

Irltutions,  and  then  triuniphiiij^  in  his  was  an  advocate  for  sending  child- 
Aictory  ?  Uternt^  reu  to  nurse,  and  defends  her  opin- 

-  ion  with  wit  and  vivacity.  The 

INTRIGUE.  supposition,  however,  that  her  rea-- 

K  •  The  meanness  attendant  of  intrigne,  sons  have  any  foundation  in  truth  is  • 
Rail'd  the  unwillingness  which  the  most  the  severest  satire  on  the  manners  • 
aVetined  voluptuary  would  feel  to  have  and  principles  of  the  sex  which 
l^iis  amours  recorded,  is  strikingly  man-  make  a  sacrifice  of  nature  and  feel- 


1?ifested  by  the  following  anecdote  :  ing.necessary  for  health. . 

I  Racine,  the  celebrated  French  writer,  «  You  tell,”  says  she,  in  one  of  her 

Igoon  after  his  appointment  to  the  place  letters,  “  that  our  friend  Mrs. _ is 

J|)f  historiographer  to  Louis  XIV.  re-  blessed  with  a  son,  and  that  her  hus- 
Irjuested  an  audience  :  Sire,**  said  he,  band  insists  upon  her  suckling  it  her- 
I'an  historian  ougiitnot  to  flatter  ;  he  self.  I  grant  that  nature  has  furnished 
I  |ie  is  bound  to  represent  his  hero  exact-  the  mother  with  milk  to  nourish  her 
j  ivaslie  is  :  in  what  w’ay  does  your  maj-  child  ;  but  I  maintain  at  the  same  time, 
I'stv  choose  that  I  should  speak  of  your  that  if  she  can  find  better  milk  else- 
Ldlantries  ?**-—♦*  Pass  them  over,**  re-  where,  she  ought  to  prefer  it  without 
j  if  lied  the  king  cooly.  “But,  alas!  hesitation.  Indeed,  if  she  was  a  bux- 
,  |jife»  what  1  omit  the  reader  will  sup-  om  .sturdy  woman,  who  lived  on  plain 
Sly,**— “  Pass  them  over,  I  tell  you,**  food,  took  regular  exercise,  enjoyed  ^ 
jlried  Louis  impatiently.  “  As  there  proper  returns  of  rest,  and  was  free 
Ure  many  incredible  things  in  the  life  from  violent  passions,  she  might  be  a 
lef  your  majesty,  the  sincerity  w  ith  good  nurse  for  her  child  ;  but  as  mat- 
P  hich  I  should  avow  the  w  eaknesses  of  ters  stand,  I  do  verily  think  that  the 
||iy  hero  to  my  readier  will  persuade  milk  of  a  good  comely  cow,  who  feeds 
^  Plm  that  I  regard  the  truth  ;  and  this  quietly  in  her  meadow,  never  devours 
pogard  to  truth  w'ill,  in  his  mind,  be  a  ragouts,  nor  drinks  ratifia,  nor  frets  at 
^■fi'isport  for  my  history.** — “  I  am  not  quadrille,  nor  sits  up  till  three  in  the 
|ct  decided  in  my  opinion  what  you  morning  elated  with  gain,  or  dejected 
.  U  ight  to  do,**  replied  Louis  with  a  look  w  ith  h)ss — I  do  think  that  the  milk  of 
'Rof  inquietude  ;  “  all  that  1  can  tell  you  such  a  cow,  or  of  a  nurse  that  comes 
lE- present  is,  to  pass  over  my  inlrigues.**  as  near  it  as  possible,  would  be  likely 
g-  II  --  to  nourish  the  young  ’squire  much  bet* 

‘I  ter  than  hers.** 

U  eon  DON. 

il  The  address  of  Cowper  to  Lon-  .  co  /  .•  c.  c 

r«.  .  .  .  .*  On  tht  cuttom  of  Saluting  after  Sneezinjr. 

IS  applicable  in  spirit  to  oiu*  own  ,  .  . 


.  ifiielroDolis  Gregory  is  mentiemed  by  some 

ul,  jF  r  *  catliolics  as  the  original  institutor  of  a 

sxih  thou  resort  and  mart  of  .all  the  earth,  prayer  to  be  used  on  such  occa.sions,  at 
pliequer’d  with  all  complexions  of  a  time  when  pestilence  raged  ;  the 
f  mankind,  [I  see  crisis  of  which  was  attended  by  sneez- 

l^nd  spotted  with  all  crimes  ?  in  whom  ing,  and  in  many  cases  followed  by 
Rluch  that  I  love  and  more  than  I  ad-  death.  The  Rabbins  have  a  tale,  that 
I  wire,  before  Jacob,  men  never  sneezed  but 

lind  all  that  I  abhor ;  thou  freckled  fair,  once,  and  then  immediately  died  :  that 
f  liai  plcaseth  and  yet  shock’st  me,  I  Patriarch,  say  they,  obtained  the  revo- 
jart  can  laugh  [pond,  cation  of  that  Law',  the  memory  of 

ice,  l^nd  I  can  weep,  can  hope  and  candes-  which  was  ordered  to  be  preserved  in 

e  of  wrath  and  pity,  when  I  tliink  on  a// nai/ovw  by  a  command  of  every  prince 
,1  ij  thee  !  [once  ;  to  his  subjects,  to  use  some  salutary  ex- 

pb’c  rigiiteous  would  have  sav’d  a  city  clamation  after  the  act  of  sneezing, 
^ud  thou  hast  many  righteous  ;  well  The  inquiries  of  Aristotle  concerning 

‘  •  ft  for  thee,  this  strange  circumstance,  prove  it, 

ir.  'Tha^n^t  preserves  thee.  ■  ■■■  —  however,  to  have  existed  many  ages 
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prior  to  Saint  Gregorj' ;  and  is  related, 
in  a  memoir  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  have  been  found  practiced 
in  the  new  world  on  the  first  discovery 
of  America.  ^  This  is  not  only  said  to 
be  a  fact,  but  some  writers  j^ive  us  an 
account  of  the  ceremonies  which  attend 
the  sneezing  of  a  king*  of  Monomotapa. 
Those  M  ho  are  near  his  person  m  hen 
this  happens,  salute  him  in  so  loud  a 
tone,  that  people  in  the  antichamber 
hear  it  and  -join  in  the  acclamation. 
In  the  adjoining  apartments  they  do 
tlie  same,  till  the  noise  reach  the  street, 
and  becomes  propagated  tliroughout 
the  city  ;  so  that  each  sneeze  of  his 
majesty,  residts  a  most  horrid  cry  from 
the  aalutioiis  of  many  thousands  of  his 
vassals. 

When  the  king  of  Sennar  sneezes, 
Ins  courtiers  immediately  tiirn  their 
b.acks  on  him,  and  give  a  loud  clap  on 
their  right  tliigh. 


AMUSEMENT. 

A  Frenchman  puzzled  Mith  tlie 
title  of  one  of  Cibber’s  play’s, 
last  shifty  translates  it  La  derniere 
chemise  de  I'  amour. 

A  writer  addressing  the  English 
Royal  Society,  talks  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  ivhich  had  the  honour  to  he 
noticed  by  their  learned  institution. 

A  patent  macliine  was  sometime 
since  announced  to  the  public  with 
the  pleasing  prospect  of  making 
Kvery  man  his  oivn  luasherwoman.^^ 

On  fassoit  compliment  a  inadame 
Dennis  de  la  fu^on  dont  elle  venoit 
de  jouer  Zaire. 

11  faudroit,  dit  elle,  etre  belle  Sc  jeune. 
Ah  madame,  reprit  le  con.plimentcur 
naYvement, 

Vous  etes  bien  la  preuve  du  contraire. 

I  hate  that  woman,  said  an  Irish 
gentleman  looking  at  a  person  who 
had  been  his  nurse,  I  hate  that  wo¬ 
man,  for  she  changed  me  at  nurse. 

It  was  sometime  since  announced 
by  an  advertisement  on  the  door  of 
a  public  house  in  Dublin,  that  This 
coffee  house  is  moved  up  stairs  ! 


MANNERS  IN  ENGLAND.  ■ 

f  Concluded.  J  ■ 

Besides  this  way  of  meeting)  I 
there  arc,  during  the  winter  and  I 
spring,  dinners  of  families,  and  their  ■ 
common  friends,  who  come  in  turn :  ■ 
these  are  settled  dinners,  to  which  I 
no  one  goes  who  is  not  invited,  I 
Thus  there  is  not  a  city  in  Europe,  ■ 
where  a  person  is  less  likely  to  fall  B 
in  at  the  hour  ol  dinner,  at  a  friend’s  B 
house,  than  in  London.  You  run  M 
the  risk  of  finding  that  he  is  gone  to  fji 
dine  vilh  a  friend  ;  or  that  he  has  a  li 
select  party,  and  his  table  is  full ;  f  ( 
or  that  he  is  dining  alone,  and  does  I] 
not  choose  to  be  taken  unprovided,  ii 
There  are,  perhaps,  some  excep-  J] 
lions,  hut  I  do  not  know  them  ; 
besides,  exceptions  do  not  make ! 
the  rule. 

As  for  the  clubs,  every  body 
knows  that  they  are  assemblies  of 
men,  who  elect  among  themselves 
the  members  of  their  society.  They 
have  houses  which  they  pay,  to 
which  they  can  go  at  any  time  ; 
and  there  they  read  the  news¬ 
papers,  play  at  cards,  and  sup. 
There  are  clubs  for  all  ranks,  and 
all  classes,  even  for  mechanics : 
the  latter  content  themselves  with 
a  private  room  in  a  tavern  or  coflee- 
house. 

In  the  country  towns  there  is 
a  little  more  sociablility.  The  shac¬ 
kles  of  Parliament  do  not  exist 
there,  and  they  assemble  more  free¬ 
ly  ;  in  other  respects  there  is  little 
dilTerence.  The  life  they  lead  in 
the  country  is  upon  another  system. 

It  is  there  that  the  English  display 
their  luxury,  and  make  their  prin¬ 
cipal  expense  ;  it  is  there  that  they 
exercise  their  hospitality.  There 
are  no  considerable  noblemen  or 
gentlemen,  or  men  of  fortune,  who 
have  not  an  estate  and  a  house 
suitable  to  their  condition  ; 
magnificent  and  noble,  but  all  ^oodRu 
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IQ(1  convenient.  There  they  re¬ 
vive  tlieir  friends  and  foreigners 
illingly.  However,  they  are  glad 
)  be  prcnously  informed  of  the 
me  wiien  they  arc  to  come  :  be- 
ause  tliey  themselves  might  hap- 
cn  to  be  gone  to  pay  a  visit  for 
Dine  days  to  some  of  their  country 
ieiuls  ;  or  that  their  house  was 
ill  ;  or  that  they  had  arranged  the 
Ian  of  their  living,  which  they 
rould  not  like  to  change. 

The  manner  of  living  in  the 
ountryis  more  or  less  free,  accord* 
igto  the  disposition  of  the  master 
f  the  house.  In  general,  the  com¬ 
an  y  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  to- 
cther.  At  breakfast,  parties  aie 
lade  for  walking  or  riding  ;  every 
ne  has  perfect  freedom  in  this  re¬ 
peat.  They  return  to  dine  ;  and 
fter  dinner,  talk  or  play  at  cards 
’ll  supper.  The  hours  are  more 
egiilar  than  in  town  ;  and  as  there 
>  no  business  here,  it  is  in  the 
ountry  that  the  English  may  be 
est  seen  in  their  natural  disposi- 
ion.  'J'hey  arc  not  so  gloomy  as 
}  supposed  ;  on  the  contrary,  an 
ir  of  gaiety  prevails  in  the  country 
diich  greatly  astonishes  those  who 
now  the  English  nation  only 
hrough  the  romances  written  by 
orcigners  that  have  never  set  their 
oot  in  I'mgland. 

Men  of  letters  do  not  form  a 
Kxly  in  London,  as  they  do  at 
’aris  :  it  is  not  a  profession.  There 
s  no  one  house  which  the  literati 
iequent  more  than  another  :  they 
lo  not  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
mreau  d'cafirit.  A  lady  of  mnk 
ittempted,  some  years  ago,  to  form 
)ne,  and  to  have  one  day  in  the 
veek  set  apart  for  an  assembly  of 
hat  sort  ;  but  it  at  last  became 
idiculous.  If  the  English,  who 
ire  really  learned,  were  boasters, 
hey  might  be  more  proud  of  not 
)retending  to  be  so,  tlian  of  setting 
ap  for  men  of  letters.  Men  of 


learning,  and  writers,  are  to  be 
found  in.  all  conditions  of  life,  from 
the  peer  of  the  realm  to  the  me¬ 
chanic  ;  one  to  please  himself,  a- 
nother  for  his  amusement,  and  a 
third  for  his  emolument.  Those 
whose  objects  of  study  are  the  same, 
assist  each  other,  and  communicate 
together  ;  but  we  do  not  see,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  naturalist,  the 
poet,  and  the  mathematician,  meet¬ 
ing  to  agree  to  praise  each  other, 
without  being  qualified  to  appreciate 
each  other’s  merit. 

Society  does  nothing  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  sick  ;  I  mean  the  bed¬ 
ridden.  In  France  and  Italy,  a  man 
goes  a  hundred  miles  to  be  at  the 
bed-side  of  his  sick  friend.  Here,  if 
he  is  in  the  house,  he  quits  it.  Ilis 
disorder  maybe  contagious  ;  or  the 
sick  man  himself  wishes  to  be  quiet. 
Perhaps  they  are  right.  I  wish 
neither  to  praise  nor  to  blame  ;  I 
only  mention  the  fact. 

I  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  much 
upon  this  subject  :  but  1  have 
thought  that  if  these  memoirs 
should  one  day  become  public,  they 
would  be  as  much  read  upon  the 
Continent  as  in  England  ;  and  the 
state  of  society  in  this  country  be¬ 
ing  so  different  from  others,  and 
arising  from  its  constitution,  every 
one  must  be  pleased  with  me  for 
giving  him  a  just  and  clear  idea  of 
it.  I  have  carried  the  subject  fur-- 
thcr,  because  I  never  saw  a  traveller  * 
who  did  not  complain  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  he  found  in  getting  into 
company  in  London.  I  have  said 
that  it  arose  from  the  public  busi-- 
ness  :  I  will  add,  that  the  spirit  of 
party,  which  ordinarily  prevails  with 
more  or  less  violence  in  company, 
and  even  creeps  into  families,  pro-- 
duces  obstacles  which  are  fatal  to 
the  harmony  of  society,'  and  which 
destroy  all  its  charms. 

Happily  for  myself,  my  condi-- 
tion  and  situation  excused  me  from. 
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forming  political  opinions  ;  and  if 
I  possessed  them,  I  should  be  fully 
sensible  that  it  was  not  proper  for 
me  to  avow  them  openly  in  conver¬ 
sation.  In  consequence  of  this  re¬ 
serve,  I  have  always  liad  the  good 
fortune  to  have  friends  among  all 
parties  ;  and  however  difiicult  it  has 
sometimes  been  to  maintain  it,  I 
think  I  have  so  far  succeeded,  as 


every  where,  and  we  sometimes  ex¬ 
tol  the  people  we  have  occasion  for, 
to  dissemble  the  necessity  we  have 
for  their  acquaintance. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  meet  two  persons  of 
more  opposite  characters,  and  what 
is  astonishing,  of  more  afl’cction  for 
each  other.  They  could  not  do 
without  each  other  ;  and  could  not 


never  to  have  forfeited  the  good-  j  see  each  (>tlier  without  quarrelling 
will  of  any  one  ;  except  in  the  in- |  One  said  expressly  because  the 
stance  already  mentioned,  for  which  ■  other  said  ‘zr/z/Zc  ;  if  the  former  per- 
I  will  venture  to  say,  I  never  gave  •  sisted  that  two  and  two  arc  four.,  the 


sufficient  cause.” 


THE  WORLD  AS  IT  IS. 


It  has  long  been  remarked  that 
this  world  is  a  true  comedy,  and  di¬ 
vided  in^o  halves,  which  reciprocally 
laugh  at  each  other.  Though  the 
ton  of  high  life  diffuses  a  kind  of 
sameness  over  itself,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  idea  that  upper  life 
is  nothing  but  a  masked  ball,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  in  that  sphere  alone 
men  must  be  studied. 

The  art  of  contrast,  as  striking 
on  the  dramatic  scene  as  in  nature, 
shines  in  those  scenes  with  all  their 
lustre,  and  may  readily  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  by  an  attentive  observer  ;  after 
having  seen  some  excellent  copies 


latter  would  have  said  that  it  was  a 
ridiculous  error,  aud  he  w’ould  not 
be  made  the  dupe  of  the  argument. 

One  morning  1  called  at  one  of 
their  houses,  lie  was  in  his  study. 

“  IVIy  good  fellow,”  said  he,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  me,  “  I  am  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  of  men  in  the  world, 
look  and  you  will  see  my  chest  has  ftior 
been  robl)ed.”  “  Yes,”  I  answered,  ^  TJ 
“  I  perceive  the  lock  has  been  le  n 
forced,  but  I  do  not  exactly  discover  Hied 
what  there  is  to  excite  such  rejoic-  Bale 
ing.”  “  How  blind  you  are,”  he  hisg 
replied,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  pir>ii 
evincing  by  all  bis  actions  tlic  great-  Hire 
cst  joy,  “don’t  you  see  that  the  hisfi 
thieves  who  robbed  my  chest  have  hud  i 
not  found  the  five  hundred  pounds  pert] 
that  were  concealed  in  it  ?  'Fhey  if 


liave  taken  two  hundred  and  fifty  Had, 
at  the  theatres,  w'e  have  always  been  !  pounds  from  the  chest,  and  have  left  BUid- 
much  gratified  in  the  meeting  of  |  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  secret  I  alt 
the  originals  in  society.  I  do  not  I  drawer  ;  was  there  ever  any  thing  si  h 
know  if  that  species  of  disposition  is  I  so  fortunate.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  laid 
aneulogium  on  our  hearts,  but  it  i  conceive  myself  the  most  fortunate  8  a 
exists,  and  most  assuredly  is  the  !  man  in  tlie  world;  if  they  had  dis- Wd- 

coMu  ed  tlie  secret  drawer  I  should  ’  It 
have  been  completely  and  inevitably  lin 
ruined.”  t -i 

H  j  was  in  the  cxtacy  of  joy  ;  be  3t  i 
did  not  think  of  the  tw  o  hundred  and  ^  v 
fifty  pounds  he  was  robbed  of;  he  '' o 
thought  only  of  the  five  hundred  Ifi  ? 
pounds  he  had  saved.  As  to  me,  1  he 
ivad  some  difficulty  to  compliment  8'ia 
him,  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 


satyr  of  the  w’ord  as  it  is. 

I  was  acquainted  some  time 
since,  and  was,  indeed,  very  intimate 
with  two  people,  wdiose  characters 
were  extremely  sympathetic.  Per¬ 
haps  even,  and  i  must  acknowledge 
it,  the  pleasure  they  procured  me 
by  their  caprice  inspired  in  me 
much  friendship  for  them  ;  that  in¬ 
fatuated  tgolijiii  penetrates  itself 


THE  EMERALD. 


H  that  kind  of  fortune  ;  I,  however,  we  incline  to  be  indulgent.  Cow- 

y  admired  what  we  call  philosophy,  ardice  is  said  to  engender  cruelty, 

I  which  is  often  considered  according  and  it  is  solitude  and  ignorance  that 

m  to  the  idea  of  the  object.  produce  and  encourage  intolerance. 

M  Iwent  to  see  niy  other  friend,  to 

I  relate  the  scene  1  had  witnessed.  1  ' 

G  found  him  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  literary  intelligence. 

Gancerinhb  eyes,  and  invective  in  %r  •  ,  .  . 

■6*  D  .  ^  »>  M.  DE  Lalande  received,  in  the 

■  his  mouth.  1  he  rascal  ,  said  ^onth  of  April,  an  anonymous  letter, 

■  he,  “will  not  be  satisfied  till  they  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  German  of 

■  have  drove  me  to  the  work-house  ;  high  reputation  in  several  sciences  dis- 
.  ■  don’t  you  think,”  said  he  as  I  enter-  covered,  fifty  years  ago,  a  remarkable 

Btd,  “don’t  vou  think,  my  dear  fel-  of 280,000 years  for  the  return 

n,  .1.1*  I  .  >  1  „  ;  *1  of  the  six  planets  to  the  same  iwint  of 

.|luw,  that  I  am  right  ?  here  u  the  „,e  ,,e„ens,  and  hia  opinion  thereon  is 

ic  mri  f  tipl  of  my  expenses  lor  the  year,  requested  to  be  given.  The  number  of 
a  nit  is  double  what  it  was  the  preced-  revolutions  found  by  the  German  fw 
Dt  jfci  g  ;  I  am  exasperated  beyond  each  ofthe  planets  have  been  reduced 
it.»iieasure  ;  I  Mill  dismiss  every  into  seconds  hv  Lalande,  from  the revo- 

eM  11  ^  »  at  v'  I  11  lution  at  present  known,  and  are  as 

of  »(oundrel  ol  them.  “\ou  should  .  * 

V.  Uiisniisslhem,”  said  I,  “ifllity  have  ’  ncoc-r 

3r\  Bieceived  you  ;  but  I  think  1  per-  .  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  455122  8835595689448 

he  feiivc  that  ll  the  bill  is  double  this  Jt:arth  280000  8835940680000 

1(1,  t  ear,  the  crops  are  also  four  limes  Mars  ::::::  148878  8835946519500 

\as  ipiore  abundant  than  last  year.”  Jupiter  :  :  :  :  :  23616  8835946544448 

ed,  f  I'hat  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  ^-516  8835946558608 

iell  ie  replied,  “  1  am  robbed,  I  am  111-  French  astnmomer  remarks,  that 

•  I  T  r.u  *  r  .  these  numbers  ditter  so  little,  that  the 

ver  iiied,  1  am  one  ot  the  most  unlortu-  ,  •  *•  .  r  „  .1  •  1 

’  -  »f  1  ,  r  »  •  deviation  irom  the  same  precise  number 

)ic-  i^ite  Ol  men.  Instead  01  shaiing  of  seconds  in  each  sum  of  revolutions 
he  Ms  grief,  and  encouraging  bis  com-  is  not  greater  than  the  uncertainty  in 
and  pl-iints,  I  began  to  relate  the  adven-  the  known  durations  of  those  revolu« 
cat-  lin  t  of  the  robbed  chest,  and  the  joy  tions. 

the  Ws  friend  evinced  in  discoveiing  he  Gifford,  the  editor  of  Massinger, 

lavc  kd  not  lost  the  whole  of  his  pro-  "''»"<='*>  considerably  with  hi. 

inds  ^rty.  1  told  him  the  whole.  for  the  press  an  edition  of  5’Air/e>’j  plays 

hey  He  answered  that  his  friend  was  and  poems,  which  have  never  before 

fifty  ®i>(l,  and  should  be  put  into  a  been  collected. 

;  left  ^d-house..  His  friend,  to  whom  Poems  and  essays,  by  the  late  in- 
:cret  Uailcrtvards  related  the  adventure  genious  Henry  Kirkc  White,  with  a 
king  ^  bis  bill  of  expenses,  positively  <  nwinolr,  by  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  will 
^d,  I  md  the  same  thing  of  him— “  lie  f  >ear, 

nate  5  u  lool,  and  should  be  put  in  a 

dis.  ■d-hmise  **  of  Drury-Lane  thea- 

I*  •  1  *  r  Ire,  is  about  to  publish  Collins’s  Ode 

oiild  It  is,  therelore,  true  that  every  on  the  Passions,  with  notes.  The  pas- 

ably  bas  his  whim,  and  w  e  only  see  sions  to  be  illustrated  by  superb  cn- 
k- .(•  oP  others.  gravings. 

he  H  is  also  true,  that  one  lialf  of 
land  ^  world  laughs  at  the  other  half.  We  recommend  to  our  readers*  .stf 
he  '‘  n  draw  a  kind  of  moral  from  Mention  tlie  elegant  biography  of  Eas- 
dred  «  ;  bovc,  this  inference  may  be  c^'coccl  in  ibis  mm.bcr.- 

le,  1  or  an  apologue,  that  the  more  Chancellor  no  way  dishonoured  bj 
iient  I  have  lived  in  the  worlds  tlic  more  the  writef  of  liis  life. 

If  to 


Mr.  Gifford,  the  editor  of  Massinger, 
has  advanced  considerably  with  his 
Ben  yonsoHi  and  is  likewise  preparing 
for  the  press  an  edition  of  Shirley*s  plays 


1 


POETRY. 


'TRANSLATION  OF  A  LATIN  POEM 
WRITTEN  BY  THE  LATE  REV.  MR. 
MAD  AN.  By  Mr.  Bing. 


A  Surgeon-dentist  newly  starts. 
Who  causes  great  surprize^ 

By  setting  his  unrivaird  arts 
Before  our  wondering  eyes. 


He  scales  the  teeth,  and  can  at  will 
From  their  own  sockets  draw  ; 
Transplanting  them  witli  equal  skill 
Into  another’s  jaw*. 


The  grandam,  toothless  long  before. 
Perceives  the  springing  tooth  ! 
And  seems  to  be  reviv’d  once  more 
In  all  the  charms  of  youth. 


A  num’rous,  poor,  and  hungry  pack 
The  surgeon’s  door  attend  ; 

Here  stands  a  collier  dy’d  in  black. 
And  tliere  his  sooty  friend. 


The  dustmen  take  an  active  part 
In  this  rcnown’d  election  ; 

Some  that  with  ashes  load  the  cart. 
Some  of  an  ash  complexion. 


How  oft  in  such  a  form  uncouth. 
Like  gems  in  darkest  mines. 
The  thickset,  polish’d,  iv’ry  tootli. 
In  all  its  lustre  shines  '. 


They  sell  their  teeth,  and  freely  tell 
The  soundest  and  the  best ; 

No  w’onder  w’hen  they  gain  so  well 
Provision  for  the  rest. 


O  Doctor,  by  that  single  art. 

You  render  mutual  good  ; 

For  while  to /o(yi  you  teeth  impart, 
To  teeth  you  furnish  food. 


INDIFFERENCE. 


The  teeth  most  perfect  and  most  fair. 
The  subtle  dentist  buys  ; 

And  justly  to  the  brightest  w’are 
Assigns  the  brightest  prize. 


Let  others,  slaves  to  beauty,  prize 
A  fair  one’s  kind  advances  ; 
Think  truth  exists  in  both  her  eyes, 
And  smiles  in  all  her  glances. 


Soon,  soon  they’ll  curse  the  Syren’j  f 
wiles,  I 

And  rashness  so  ill-fated  ;  [smiles,  | 
That  made  them  slaves  to  woman’)  | 
And  looks  by  Cupid  baited. 


Love,  once  indeed,  for  me  had  charms. 
But  now  far  off' he  hies  him  ; 

1  laugh  at  all  his  fond  alarms. 

And  carelessly  despise  him. 


The  grandsire  now  can  talk  or  eat 
Without  his  usual  pother  ; 

And  one  man  takes,  to  chew  liis  meat, 
The  grinders  of  another. 


My  heart  again  shall  never  feel 
What  beauty  strives  to  teach  it ; 
I’ll  case  it  round  with  triple  steel. 
And  Love  shall  never  reach  it. 


SOLUTION 


!  or  the  charade  in  57th.  NUMsti 


or  the  emerald. 


I  Quite  softly  stealing  o’er  our  headj. 
Time  ever  swiftly  speeds  aw'ay 
Yet  w'hcn  some  promis’d  joy’s  in  vic^ 
Often  we  chide  his  ling’ring  stay. 

Then  the  too  tardy  hour  to  spend, 
I’hat  oPt  the  fair  one  wishes  flown 
Some  rent  in  dress  she  deigns  to  mcr 
Or  puts  a  piece  upon  her  gown. 

Anxiously  gazing  as  she  sews. 

Upon  the  time-piece  ticking  nigh ;  j 
Marking  each  minute*  as  it  goes. 

Still  wishing  those  behind  to  fly.  I 


Alas !  and  when  the  pleasure’s  o’er, 
Keen  disappointment  oft  is  known 
Then  w  ill  she  rue  the  misspent  lioi:- 
Nor  longer  wish  the  moments  flov^ 


Teeth  and  Tongue  wear  each  other,  j 

Scylla  is  toothless,  yet  when  she  v 

young,  J 

She  had  both  teeth  enough,  anda 

much  tongue.  b 

What  shall  we  then  of  toothless  5f|j 

ani'.  £ 


W«Y,  what  are  woman’s  frowns  to  mCj 
Her  nods  and  wry  grimaces  1 
I  care  not  for  them. all  you  see. 

Nor  court  her  fond  embraces. 


What  shall  we  then  of  toothless 

say,  J  riel 

But  that  hertongpie  has  w  orn  her  cha 

2  _ L  whi 
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